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For the Aſſiſtance of Pax * eee and for the Benefit a 
"5 HM 0 U#N"'G M E N, 5 
Who wiſh to proſper in the World, and become reſpectable Members. of Society. 


NP at one View what a MasTe, requires on taking an APPRENTICE, what a JoURNEYMAN can 
earn, and wity Sum is required to ſet up as Mas r ER in any particular TRADE or CALLING. 
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To he F U BLI'S 
„ e Editor has had this publication i in contemplation for ſome time, from a knowledge of its utility 
to people of various deſcriptions, viz. Parents, Guardians, Truſtees, and others who have youth 
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may obtain a livelihood, and whoſe friends will not interfere, but leave them entirely to their own 
choice. Perſons in theſe and many other ſituations will find it their intereſt to conſult it with attention. 


For the general idea he is indebted to a werk publiſhed under the title of, A Treatiſe on Y rade, by 
Mr. Colher.” | 


That gentleman's production was a three ſhilling volume; this, by placing the different profeſſions in 
the preſent form, contains all that is neceſſary in a ſmaller compaſs, and at one- third of the price. 


In theſe TABLEs there are many heads not completely filled up, viz. Brick Maker, Hat Maker, Ma- 
riner, News Hawker, &c. &c. Theſe are profeſſions, with which fees are ſeldom given. In the profeſſion 


of a Banker there is alſo a blank, becauſe the ſum depends upon the nature of the agreement; where 
| a part- 


Fplaced under their care; likewiſe young people who are defirous of learning a profeſſion by which they 


| 
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4 partnerſulip is to follow a few years ſeryice 28 fa clexk, the ſum may be from $500 de ren even 


neceſſary to ſet, up with, there can, be no ſum gſgertaingd. Theſe inſtances, however, are hut few, and in 
ſuch caſes enquirers are recommended to apply to people of .xeputation, in the different. lieg; 8 want 
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20,000 pounds. There are other profeſſions, particularly Merchants and Wen Dealers, in the ſame 


ſituation. 


Where there are blanks left ad other heads, ſuch as Yghly Pay. or Nor ages; e 


to gain information of. 


The uſeful advice which is given at, the latter, end to ꝓarents and apprentices, are in part, the ſenti- 
ments of Lock and F ordyce upon theſe ſubjects ; the Editor flatters himſelf that few will withhold their 


approbation of ſuch excellent n G 
S. (Be 


Fleet-Street, 
Jul F 26, 1706, 
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TRADES 
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What Sum - 
Sum required | the Journeyman || given per L 
| 3 up in „ _ 8 5 
| n , ou wi us 
TRADES, Ge. 2 Board. Board. 8 
From To 
1 Le 1. J. L. I. 
A xcnor SMITH <- - | 10 | 15 || +500 | 2000 | 2x} x] x] 6 L. 
Anvil and Hammer Smith . - 5 20 100 1000 —|12]| —j18 L. 
Appraiſer =  - - = || 20 | 60 150 600 —|—|—=|—= | 
Architect - - - 50 | 500 100 | 5000 | —|-|—j- 
Armourer - - 0 IM 100 500 —ſi5| — L. 
Attorney . - - 50 500 20 | 1000 —\14| 212 
Apothecary = - _- {Joo | 200 100 150 ——|—— 
Backmaker = -< = 5 20 150 300 — 12 — 118 
— „ „ 0 100 150 — 1 61— 0 L. 
Banker —— — 10000 [100000 — — —— 
Barber and Hair dreſſer - 5 10 10 50 — 15 —18 
Baſket Maker — 15 10 50 100 — 10|—|15 
Bedſtead Maker 51 20 50 150 —|12|—j18 L. 
f Bellows Maker 10 30 100 — 10 1—12 | 1 
k | Bell Founder '.- | 5 285 100 500 —12 11 — | 
Bird-cage Maker 5 10 5 500 —1101— 15 
E S Black Smith - - 5 20 50 300 = [12.1 | 4 L. | 
Blackwell Hall Faddor - 100 400 1000 | 5000 [I ——'—— | 
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TRADES, &c. 


Block Maker 88 
Block Head Maker — 
Blue Maker a 5 
Boat Builder 1 2 
Bodice Maker * bs 
Book Binder - — - 


Book Seller - M a 


Box | Maker - = * 
Braſs Founder - . 
Brazier - _ =» i 
Bricklayer << —<- = 
Brick Maker W — — 
Bridle Cutter - 8 
Breeches Maker - 


Brewer (in London) += 


Brocade Weaver 
Broom Maker 
Bruſh Maker 
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| TRADES, Ge. 


Buckle Chafe Maker 
Buckle Maker 4 
Buckram Maker 
Burniſher 5 A 


Button Mould Maker 
Button Seller 
Cabinet Maker - — 


Calendar - * bo 
Callico Printer „ 
Cap Maker 
Card Maker (for play) - 
Carman - * 


Carpenter „ 
Carpet Weaver - « 
Cat Gut Spinner 
Chair Carver - - — 
Chair Maker 


Butcher a X K > 


From To From To 

J. . C.. £:+ £e 
—|15|—j18 10 15 
21611 — 121 18 
—10— 115 — — 

— 10 —116 — 1 — 1 
—| 8 I — — * 
— 911 hn 8 | 20 

— 151111 200 25 . 
— 6|—|12 — — 

1 —11 10 20 
5 2 

— 12 — 15 15 20 
—121—116 15 20 L 
—[15|—]18 20| 30 L. 
— 151111 20 25 L 
— 5 —110 — — 

— 141114 — os 

— 12 — 18 151 20 
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TRADES, Ge. 


Chandler's Shop 1 Py 
Chaſer * * 5 
| | Cheeſe Factor - - 


Cheeſemonger - - 
Chemiſt < - 8 


Child's Coat Maker 7 


Chimney Sweeper 
China Man * * 
Chocolate Maker . - 
Claſp Maker 
Clay. Figure Maker 
Clock Maker - 5 
Cloth Worker 0 4 
Coach Maker 1 
Coach Buckle Maker - 
Coach Carver - - 
Coach Currier +» - - 
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L:borious 
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Coach Founder - - 


| 
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TRADES, Ge. 


Coach Harneſs Maker 
Coach P ainter 2 — 
Coach Wheeler — 


Coal Factor - a F 


Coal Merchant * * 
Coffee Houſe Keeper 
Coffin Maker . = 


Collar Maker w 6 


Colour Maker 0 
Comb Maker 4 Ro 
Coney Wool Cutter 


Confectioner - 2 8 


Conveyancer 
Cooper - - 
Copper Plate Printer - 
Copper Smith 28 
Cork Cutter 
Corn Chandler - 


20 
20 
50 
10 

5 
10 

2 
10 


Sum required 


EE LISTED 
D 


8 


What 
the Journeyman 
receives per 
Week, without 
Board. 


— 
© 


12 


HW 


" ow-” 
given per 


Year, 
with 


Board, 


From To 


.. 


200 25 
151 20 
10] 15 


101 20 
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What Sum 5 
the Journeyman given per L 
receives Year, fignifies 
| | w—_— ut — Laborious 
TRADES, &c. — a = 
| From | To From | To 
£4 4.117. 4. . 
Corn Factor 1 
Currie —[15]—|18 15] 25 L. 
Cutler © - « —|12|—|18 151 20 
Defigner - - 3 | 3/1010 —_ — 
Dial Plate Enameller - 1112414 — — 
Diamond Cutter — 151111 20 30 
Diſtiller - - 3 — — == 20 100 
Drapery Painter 11177 || 40250 
'Druggiſt ' - . W 20533 . 
Dry Salter — — — — — 
Dyer — 181111 25 30 L. 
Earthen Ware Shop - ———— 8| 14 
Enameller - = . - 11022 28 70 
Engine Maker - - © «© —15jif1 20 25 L. 
; Engraver 3 — 16144 251150 
Exchange Broker - — — —— — — | 
Fan Painter — 141114414 — — 
Fan Shops —12—15 i —| — 


(6) 


—— 


Sum required | 


L K to ſet up in receives per Year, ſignifies 
A _ ; * - Buſineſs, | wo without on Laborious 
＋ RAD ESG. . BY —— 
1 From To From To | From | To From| To 
1 L- L. 1 9. < C. u. C.. L. K. 
Fan Stick Carver 8 | 12 30 60 1 |—-[2|—- — — 
Fan Stick Maker 31] 6 20 50 — 1411 11 —_ 
T ᷣ wr 8 100 | 400 —|\12|—|18 _ _— * 
Feltmonger = 5 30 100 | 1000 — 8|—[16 10| 15 
v -'-; \- eo EW 30 60 —\10|—[16 —_ — 
File Cutter [- 0 43-8 50 100 22s =} = 
, - - Þ eo i 26 | 20 | 500 — 71111 25 30 
Fiſh Hook Maker = - W485. = 5o | 100 — 12 — 15 —— 
Fiſherman „ 31135 50 100 — 18111 — — 
Fiſhmonger lo [100 50 } 1000 — — — 18] 30 
Flax Dreſſer 1 50 | 100 — 9-15 1c] 18 
Fringe, Frog and Taſte Maker ce w-1 20 | 100 —| 81—16 _ — 
Fruiterer =» "© 8 20 | 100 —[—|—— 8 | 20 
W ( 200 , 600 —[15]1 —_ — 
| | 5 4 
VVV TA 5o | 300 —[12|—)16 —_ | 
Gardener <« 5 | 10 100 | 300 —|12}—15 100 20 L. 
[Gate and Paliſade Smith iin 400 | 2000 —ſ14j1 | 4 j — — L. 
Gilder - - „ 5 | 20 50 | 100 — to] 25 
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XN kt "OR 0 What Sum 1 (8) 
2 e journeyman ven 
_— to 4 05 in — per ; Va ſignifies 
8 Buſineſa. . Kage borious 
TRADES, Ge. — — WD... _ Board. _ 

From | To From To From | To From To 

4. | £+ £+ £+ L. . L.. 4.4. 
„ - oo 30 | 100 —| gf—118 —_ — 
Girth Weaver -|| 5 | 10 50100 — 10 — 4 1418 
Glaſs Houſe =» + 2 1000 [10000 —|18|1 10 251 40 L. 
Glaſs Grinder - 5 | 10 50 100 —[lt5|—|18 18] 25 L. 
Glaſs and Picture * Carver s | 10 20 | 100 —[18]1 | 1 — — . 
Glaſs Seller 15 | 25 200 | 600 —ſ—|—|— 15] 30 
Glazer » -f 1© | 20 50 | 500 —|[12|—|15 12] 20 
Glover 10 | 50 © | 1000 —|[14]—j18 20| 30 
Gold and Silver Wire Drawer 5 | 10 o | 150 —[14|1 |— —_ — 
Gold Beater 10 | 20 5o | 100 — 5 11 15] 25 L. 
Goldſmith - -< + 50 300 600 [10000 — — —— 200 50 
Grocer <9 „„ loo | 5000 — — —— 151 40 
Gun Engraver a... 10 | 20 40 | 100 —[16|1 l —1 — 
Gun Inla yer - || 10 | 20 40 | 150 —[14j1 | 4 —_ — 
Gun Maker 5 | 20 loo | 1000 —15 111 20] 30 
Gun Stock Maker - * 3 9 10 30 — 112 — 118 ol oa 
Haberdaſher of Small Wares »| 40 300 300 | 1500 — —— 14 30 
Haberdaſher of Hats - 50 100 50 | 1000 — ——— 200 40 


— . B 2 


TRADES, &c. 


nnn 


DI 
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From To From 
8 L. 

Hair Cutter — — — 2 5 10 
Hair Merchant — - || 10 | 20 100 
Hardware Man Es 20 |200 200 
Hartſhorn Raſper - - || 10 | 20 100 
Hatband Maker 49 | 300 500 
Hat Maker 14 300 
Holſter Maker - - s 10 100 
Hoop Petticoat Maker - 5 | 10 30 
Horner - | 5 10 50 
Horn Button Maker ER 5 | 10 20 
Horn Preſſer — - 5 | 10 20 
Horſe Millener - = 20 100 500 
Hoſier — - - 50 200 aco 
Hot Preſſer „ UVV FS 50 
Hour Glaſs Maker 5 | 10 20 
Houſe Carver . . » a 100 
Houſe Painter +» +» ef 5 | 25 30 
| Jack Smith » - + || 10 | 15 50 


—— > — 


TRADES, Ge. 


To 

| 1. 4. 14. 4. 4. 4. 
Jap anner 10 30 — 1161 12 
Jeweller - ES FM — — 1 —.— 
nero (Working) | - 11040 —|12]2 | 2 
nk Maker - S414 —[10| —j18 
Inſurance Broker 20 100 ——_|—— 
— - - 1410 |.30 — 15 
ron Hoop Maker 8 5 | 10 12} —|18 
Iron Founder [1012 — 121 11 
Ironmonger/ = 30 200 — 11611 5 
Ivory Turner 5 | 10 —|14|—[18 
Lap1 - - -|| 10 | 20 — 151111 
LS an Heel Maker 253 —[12| —j16 
Lace Shop or Chamber oO 200 =—| 4—— 
Lace Man (Gold and Silver) [100 300 ——— 
Landſcape Painter = = ||'20 100 —\18]2 [10 
Land Surveyor - = 10 {100 — 161111 
Leather Cutter, &c. | = 1040 — 1211 | 
Leather Seller 10 | 50 — 1 —— 
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| Appreatice 
Fee. 
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Apprentice 
a Fee. 
TRADES, G.. 
From] To 
4. . 
Letter Founder [10 | 20 
Letter Caſe Maker || 5 | 10 
Lighter Builder - <- 5 | 12 . 
Linen Draper 7! l 100 |200 
Livery Lace Weaver 5 10 
Lock Smith = «< = 5 | 10 
Loom Maker 5s | 16 
Loriner = - - - 5 | 10 
Maltſter - - -j| 20 | 40 
Marble Paper Maker - oc 47M 
Mariner = - = || — — 
Maſon - = - - 5 | 20 
Maſt Maker 5 | 20 
Mathematical Inſtrument Maker 20 100 
Mercer - - ioo — 
Merchant — ioo 4 
Metal Button Maker 2 
Mezzotinto Engraver i 15 


Sum required 
to ſet up ia 

From To 
4.4. 
100 | 3000 
50 400 
500 | 2000 
300 [10000 
50 } 100 
30 | 100 
49 | 100 
100 | 300 
5001000 
30 80 
100 | 20c0 
300 | 5000 
300 | 1500 
1000 | 4000 
3000 [30000 
100 | 400 


the Journeyman 


What 


receives per 


Week, without 


LLL 
88 
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TRADES, Ge. 
4. Lo 4. Le L. 4. 4. 
—_—_— 5s | - 20 100 500 —j10|—j14 
{| Millencr - - - 10] 50 100 | 600 ||- —p-ſ—j— 
Mill Maker - © < « 5 | 10 50 500 —\14|—|16 
—_ Wa. - -- . 1 Ws- 100 500 —|14] 1] 1 
Money Scrivener - Jo 200 500 10000 || ( 
Muffin Maker » - 2 4 5 10 — 6|—|12 
Muſic Seller [10 20 200 | 600 —|—|—= 
{Muſician Weng} 4 T3 A 20 100 —|— |—|— 
Needle Maker 3 5 10 50 goo —12|—'14 
Net Maker, Ge. $s | 20 100 Foo — 10 —14 
Net Sho . 10 20 200 500 —10— 14 
News Hawker — — 20 70 — 6 —12 
Notary Publie 450 100 — — — — — 
Orange Merchant - | 50 | 200 1000 | 3000 — — — — 
Organ Builder [10 50 100 5oo — 16 161 
T 20 | 100 200 | 2000 = ſens {nes 
Orrice Weaver [5 10 50 150 —18 1,1 
Optical Inſtrument Maker 20 } 50 100 | 1000 —14' 1, 1 


ROE on —— — — 
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| | What Sum 
Sum required the Journeyman ||. given per L 
to ſet up in receives per | Year, ſignifies 
| Buſineſs. - 1 —_— | . Laborious 
ard. ard. 
= R A D E S, &c, — — 4 — RIES; O28 — 
From To From | To From| To 
8 L.. 40 1. £+ 
Packer - 400 | 3000 —|12 — 18 | —_ — 1. 
Packthread Maker 60 | 100 —|12,-14 || 10] r8 
Pamphlet Shop - - 5 20 — _ — 8] 14 
Paper Hanging Maker - 20 | 50 200. | 600 —[14 1] 1 — 1 — 
Paper Maker 10 [100 400 | 5000 — 15/1 I 18] 25 
FRY Cat . - © '» 1 100 | 400 — — —— 144 20 
Patten Maker, s | 10 50 | 100 —|12 15 100 14 
3 5 | 10 5 | 100 —15 111 151 20 L. 
Pattern Drawer - *- 10 60 10 | 100 —118|1 [10 25] 40 
Pawn Broker [5 | 20 1000 | 3000 — — —— 144 20 
Pen Maker - - - = 5 | 10 20 | 100 ||: — 10 —|12 10] 14 
Perfamer - - = ic | 50 5o | 400 —— —— | 15] 25 
Pencil Maker 510 50 100 —12 —14 121 15 
4 8 1000 —[181|] 1 151 23 L. 
Piece Broker 3 20 — — — 8| 14 
Plaiſter or Paris * Maker 10 500 '—[181]|5 — — 
Pin Maker 5 1000 — 6'—|'4 8| 14 
porter Honefty || ——|—|- | -|{— || L 


* 
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Apprentice 


TRADES, Ge. 


From To 
Portrait Painter — - || 10 | 50 
Poulterer — 1 5 10 
Plaſterer - - — - $ 10 
Plane Maker - 5 | 10 
Plate Caſe Maker - - 5 | 10 
Plumber - - - - 1050 
Potter - a — 51 10 
Preſs Maker - - 5 | 12 
Printer of Books - - - || 10 | 60 
Printer's Ink Maker =|| 3 8 
Printer's Joiner - . 
Printer's Smith - - - | 3 | 10 
Printer of Stuffs - „ 
r 1e 
Proctor - — - | 40 200 
Publiſher - - — -= | 3 | 10 
Pump Maker 5 
Quilter - - - - 3. 


Fee, 


| 
N 
— — — 


Buſineſs. 

From To 

4 + £& 
5| -40 
20 50 
20 500 
50 100 
50 100 
100 2000 
100 | 500 
100 200 
300 | 2000 
50 | 200 
40 150 
30 100 
400 | 1000 
100 2000 
100 | 2000 
50 200 
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TRADES, e. 
C.. L... 414 
Rage 5 — — 10] 14 
rr „ 15 25 
Ribbon Weaver — —10 1111 12 20 
Rivetter of Saddles — 606 awd en 
Robe Maker — 8 —14 * Hl 
Rope Maker — 1511 |-1 14] 20 L. 
Sadler — 144 —116 144 25 
Sail-cloth Weaver — 121 —118 15 20 
Sail Maker - — — — 118 — 1 — 
Saleſmn — — — 151 25 
Saw Maker - = 1 I 1 15 21 1 
Sawyer — 12 —18 |} 15] 20 L. 
Scale Maker — — 1 = K. — 
Scourer - N _ —[10|—|15 10| 16 L 
Screen Maker — — 18 — — 
IIscrivener „ 3 
Seed Shop — — || .10] 20 
Setters. -  - =« 10 20 100 500 —|18 15 25 


— 2288 9999999890608 
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TRADES, Ge. 


4. 4. £+ 4. 4. 1. 4. 4. 
Shagreen Caſe Maker 1020 20 200 — 11611 
Ship Builder || 20 [200 500 [15000 —[14|[1 | 1 
Ship Carver =: || $ | 10 50 | 100 — 141114 
Ship Carpenter 1020 30 | 250 — 1411 11 
Ship Chandler 1020. 100 | 490 ———— 
Ship Joiner 1020 100 | 500 —|12||—ſ16 
Ship Painter [712 30 100 —12—118 
Shoe Maker - - 1020 100 | 1000 —[1o|| —|16 
Silkman - - J 50 300 1000 | 4000 — | —| 
Silk Throwſter - = 20 | 50 400 | 2000 — 1 —— 
Silk Weaver 5 | 10 50 | 5000 —ſig]1|-1 
Silver Caſter Maker 1020 100 | 500 —121—118 
Silver Buckle Maker 1.909 50 200 — 141114 
Silver and Gold Thread Spinner] 5 10 50 | 150 — ; — 118 
Silver Turner - - [520 50 150 —|12]| —|16 
Silver Smith = — 110 200 500 | 5000 ——|—|- 
Silver Smith (Working) 10 | 40 200 | 500 —{|18|[1 þ 7 
Skinner  - © - = = 20 | 56 500 | 2000 — 1141 Fu 


What Sum 
Sum required the Journeyman given per 

Fee, to ſet up In receives per Year, 

Buſineſs, wy — —— 

oard, Hard. 

T R A D E 8, Se. — — 2 — == — ad — 

From To From To | From| To From| To 

4. 4. 4. 4. ö * 4. 4. 1. 4. Le 
Slop Shop - +«- = 10 | 25 : 200 | 5000 ———— 15] 25 
Snuff Shop 20 40 100 | 500 || ——1—— lo| 20 
Snuff Box Maker 10 | 20 20 | 100 || —j12|—|16 10| 15 
Soap Boiler - - || 20 200 500 5000 If —|12|—[16 12] 18 
-[{Solicitor in Chancery - 50 300 100 | 1000 || ———— — — 
Spectacle Maker 5 | 20 60 | 300 —jſ14/1| 1 — — 
Spangle Maker 9110 5 20 —| 8 — 118 — — 
Starch Maker - 10 | I5 100 | 1000 —12— 5 12] 16 
Stationen — = || 20 200 50 10000 —ſ—-|—j— 15 30 
Statu 3 100 250 200 | 2000 ff 2 | 2i3 | 3 50 100 
Stay Maker "TE. r 40 60 | — 10j— 16 10] 16 
Stocking Frame Maker 5 | 12 8 | 150 —| 8 —2 — — 
Stocking Maker - 5 | 20 50 | 1000 — 10. — 18 12] 20 
Stocking Trimmer and Preſſer || 5 10 40 | 100 —flo'—ſl4 — — 
Stove Grate Maker - =—{| 5 | 10 5o | 100 —[12;1 |— — — 
Stucco Maker - - - || 10 | 20 5o | 500 — 118.1 to 20] 36 
Stuff Sho 8 50 200 302 | 1000 — —.— 15 30 
$ Sugar Baker 100 400 looo [10000 —1.— 18 20100 
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TRADES, Ge. 


Surgeon 

Surgeons Inftrument Maker 
Sweep Waſher «» 5 
Sword Cutler - Fa 


Tobacconiſt = - = 
Tobacco Pipe Maker — 
Toyman — « 
Toy Maker 

Tree Maker (Saddles) - 
Tripe Shop 
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TRADES, Ge. 


Trunk Maker - " - | 
Truſs Maker Pe * — 


A 
Vellum Binder 1 
Vellum Maker = — 
Vinegar Maker 
Undertaker 5 4 
Upholder 1 — 
atch Caſe Maker - 
Chain ditto 
Enameller - - 
Engraver « =« 


Gilder 4 Fa * 


Key ditto 
Maker and Shopkeeper 
Motion Maker 
Movement ditto - 

Pendent ditto - 
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hat Sum 
the Journqmen given per L 
receives per Year, fignifies 
| ms 4— Laborious 
TRADES, &c. — —— 
From | To From| To 
Lol 3. .. 14.4 
Watch Slide Maker - s] 10 10 50 1 5 —118 — — 

Spring ditto = =. || 5 10 10 | 20 —15 111 — — 
wenn -. „ II T0 1 15 30 —121—118 12] 20 L. 
Wax Chandler = || 10 | 40 100 500 — 12 —18 || 12] 25 
Wax Figure maker 10 | 20 50 200 — 12/1 | 4 — — 
Whalebone Merchant | 50 | 300 500 | 2000 — — —— 20 50 
Wheel Wright - - 4 19 | 20 100 | 300 — 15 —18 15 20 L. 
Whip Maker [3 20 100 | 500 —'10 —|18 10] 16 
Wine Cooper ] 30 200 500 | 5000 1 1 |2| 3 25 50 
Wine Merchant 100 [300 1500 | 5000 — — — 20 60 
Wood Cutter — — —— — 5 20 — 6 —12 — — . 
Wood Monger - - [5] 10 10 30 = 6|—12 — — L. 
Wool Comb and Card Maker | 5 | 10 | 50 | 500 —12,—16 ä —| — 

Wool Stapler - - ] 50 200 || 1000 | 7000 — J0;,—18 | —| — 

| Woollen Draper 50 2000 || - 1000 | 5000 ——j— | 20] 40 

Worſted Man — - |, 5 | 20 100 | 500 | "7 —— 1 14 18 
j . | | 
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he following judicious OB SERVA TTIO s are extracted from Cox, LIER'S (t) 


TREATISE on TRADES. 


the particular Education of the Tad iſnan and Mechanic; the Neceſſuy of conſulting a Boy's Genius; how 
this may be diſcovered ; and the Branches of Learning proper for a Youth deſigned for Tradz. 


AM very ſenſible that there are many fathers, mothers, and guardians, who give themſelves but 
little care about the education of their children; ſome of whom are ſo engroſſed by buſineſs and plea - 

, that they trouble themſelves but little about their children, while they are of an age that demands 
ir moſt aſſiduous care ; when the mind calls for cultivation; when the paſſions ſhould be reduced into 
oper bounds ; when the maxims of virtue and the precepts of religion ought to be planted in the heart, 

en thoſe who take ſome care of the minds of their offspring, generally do little more than make them 
ad ſometimes à chapter in the bible, learn their catechiſm by wrote, and refer them for all farther i in- 
uction to a ſchool maſter, who frequently pays but little regard to their morals. Among the parents, 
o are fondeſt of their children, and are willing to be at ſome expence in their education, are thoſe, 
o on making choice of a boarding-ſchool, are determined leſs by the abilities, the learning, and the 
tues of the maſter, than by the plentiſulneſs of the table, oor the conſideration, whether young maſter 


wil D 3 


* 


(22) will very often-dine upen veal, as well as beef and mutton ; and ales he will be bemuendy re 
with pies and puddings. This is, with the fond mother, a more important conſideration than the ow | 14 
proficiency in learning; and the child himſelf, after her example, is taught to conſider the gratification 
of his appetite as a thing of the utmoſt conſequence, How abſurd is this ! when it is conſidered that t 
boy is ſoon after to be put apprentice, where he may at once be deprived of theſe gratifications; and th 
when his time is expifed, his placing too high a value on the indulgence of his palate may be attend: 
with the greateſt i inconveniences : For a 22 who cannot with perfect good humour ſuffer h 
dinner to cool while he is ſerving a cuſtomer, or cannot faſt; in order to complete ati advantageotis bag 
gain, ought not to expect that he will be ever able to improve his fortune. 
[ But to return: The parents who are truly ſolicitous about the welfare of their children, ought to tojh 
ſider their education as an affair of ſuch conſequence, that it cannot without 4 great fault be co;mmitt{ 
to others; and that it is at leaſt their duty to overſce and direct the management of it. The natural i 
quiſitiveneſs of youth will give the father a thouſand opportunities of ſtoreing the memory of his ſon wi 
new acceſſions of uſeful knowledge, which he ſhould communicate in the moſt entertaining way poſſib 
He ſhould carefully ſtudy the bent of his young mind, and endeavour as early as poſlible to diſcovFind, 
whether he has a particular genius that will probably lead him to excel i in any of the arts and ſciences, 
order that he may ſuit his An to it. 


—_ — — —L—ꝛ _ 
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nechanic art, more inſtructive leſſons than can be learned from books: For the things he ought to be 
chiefly inſtruQed in, ſhould be ſuch as have ſome connection with human life, or are of uſe to beautify 
d improve it. When he is found ſurveying a tool, a loom, a mill, or any work of art, he may be 
tendeſhrompted to obſerve its uſe and make, may be ſhewn the ſeveral parts of a machine, how they depend 
Fer pon each other, and in what manner they are capable of anſwering the purpoſes for which they are de- 
us daſhened. In order to keep his curioſity awake, he may be ſhewn the various changes many things under- 
„ as flax, wool, and metals, which he may ſee in their different ſtates, together with the inſtruments 
7 which theſe changes are produced. When he aſks queſtions, his curioſity ſhould never be baffled, 
nmittKxcept when they relate to things improper for him to know, and even then he ſhould be denied with 
ural iÞþ{tneſs, and ſome reafons given why he cannot be now ſatisfied; either becauſe he aſks _— above his 
on wiſſke, or that are not fit for him at preſent to know. 
poſſib Thus the parent, or the guardian, may not only infuſe a great deal of uſeful knowledge into a "I 8 
liſcorq ind, that may afterwards, on a thouſand occaſions, be of ſervice to him in his buſineſs and commerce 
nces; ith the world; but he may get ſome inſight into his genius. It will be worth the parent's while ſome- 
9 s to divert a leiſure half hour, by watching his ſon while at play, and obſerving his favourite amuſe- 
Agents; by waich means he will eaſily learn, with little care, to what kind of employment the young 
mind 
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= A parent, by ſtepping into the ſhop of a common mechanic, may give a ſon, deſigned for trade, or à (23) 


ö 
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(24) mind has the greateſt propenſity, and whether what he ſees him perform is owing to the bent of his ge 


nius, or to mere chance or accident, | * 
Children are naturally fond of mimicking every thing they ſee; their parents, or guardians, ſhou . 
therefore be careful not to miſtake what ariſes from their natural activity and love of play, for the effe&{ ig: 


of genius. Thus a boy's military talents cannot juſtly be inferred, from his aping what he has ſeen per bui 


formed by the ſoldiers, from his marching with his companions in rank and file, and performing ap let 
of the manual exerciſe with a broomſtick. This generally proceeds only from the love of novelty ; : edu 


from the ſame diſpoſition he will imitate the carpenter, the cooper, the ſmith, or any other artiſt he du | 


ſerves at work: But if he is watched, he will be found to grow tired of the amuſements that have 11 h 
connection with his natural genius, and return to that which has taken the deepeſt root in his young8'<: 
mind, and in which he has made conſiderable improvement. Thus if he is fond of drawing, it is an infſdeſiy 
dication that nature has deſigned him for ſome of the finer arts, and that his genius will not be miar lowe 
plied, if he is put apprentice to one of the many trades in which drawing is of the greateſt uſe; he ſhou ſons 


there be ſhewn the beſt deſigns, encouraged to purſue the bent of his mind, and be put under the inſtrug]fom 


tions of an able maſter, If he is fond of making mills, either for wind or water, and ſhews genius "oft 
{kill in the contrivance of them, let him be taught mechanics ; a ſtudy that will be highly entertaini lt 
and inſtructive to a youth who is fond of ſtudying the conſtruction of engines, If a boy, of great ing eco 


nul! 


1 


nuity, takes delight in building houſes, of clay or other coarſe materials; and after all the new diverſions, (25) 
to which he may be prompted by the inconſtancy and love of novelty incident to youth, returns to it 


J with freſh alacrity, and proceeds from clumſy performances to thoſe that give proofs of elegance and de- 
Jign; and if, at the ſame time, he is obſerved to be frequently ſketching out with chalk, or a pencil, 


buildings, bridges, columns, pediments, or other ornaments of architecture that fall within his notice, 

let him, if his friends are in ſuch circumſtances as to ſettle him handſomely in the world, receive the 
education neceſſary for the architect. 

But if his friends are not in circumſtances to give him. ſo liberal an education z or if he does not appear 
to have that refined and elegant taſte which ought to diſtinguiſh the architect, the youth may yet make a 
great figure as a maſon, a bricklayer, or a carpenter; and he ought to have the education proper for one 


an ill deſigned to be a maſter of the buſineſs allotted for him. Let the youth, of a contemplative turn, be al- 
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lowed to apply to his favourite ſtudies, Nature perhaps has deſigned him for one of the learned profeſ- 

ſions, or for ſome of thoſe that are dependant on them. The parent, or the guardian, will eaſily judge, 

from the ſubjects to which he moſt pleaſingly directs his chief attention, in what profeſſion he will be the 

moſt happy; and in that he will be moſt likely to ſucceed, 

It frequently happens that a boys genius will admit of the choice of ſeveral trades or profeſſions, on 

E to each other: Ia which cabs that. is to be choſen which is 
moſt 


(26) moſt agreeable to his external and internal advantages, and to the circumſtances of the parents, &c. l 7 
Thus, if in the choice of two trades, for which the boy has an equal genius, one requires great ſtrength | 

of body, and the other does not: The boy, if he is of a weakly. conſtitution, ought to be put apprentice ſÞ & 

to that which requires the leaſt bodily ſtrength, Again, if in two profeſſions, for which the youth ſeems Ih ri 

to have an almoſt equal propenſity, one requires an happy elocution, and a pleaſing addreſs, if the youth I &, 
cannot ſpeak without heſitation, choice ſhould be made of that buſineſs in which a fluency of ſpeech h y, 
fot 

of 

ſur 

of 


not neceſſary. 
| There are ſome boys who have ſo happy a genius as to be capable of any thing to which they apply, 


but have ſo mercurial a diſpoſition, as ſeldom to ſettle to any thing long together. Where this is the caſe, 
choice ſhould be made on having conſulted the boy's genius, of that buſineſs, which has the greateſt va- 
riety in it: for ſome of the mechanic arts are capable of employing the moſt extenſive genius: and theſe fou 
| are only fit for ſuch extenſive talents, The workman who is pleaſed with variety, and eaſily perceives 
| the dependance that every part has on the whole, grows ſtupid when confined to one ſtudy, and is cloyed 
with a dull repetition of the ſame employment: on the other hand, the heavy plodding workman is loſt 
in the labyrinth of the various parts, and as his mind can only act in a narrow ſphere, he can never at- 
rive at perfection in them all, Thus youth ought to be claſſed in the order nature has allotted them] quit 
that every individual * act a natural 2 which alone can give them ſucceſs and promote theit 
- happineſs, Fro 


From theſe conſiderations the ridiculouſneſs of giving every boy the ſame education muſt fully appear. (27) 


Though I have an high opinion of the Latin and Greek tongues, yet I cannot help obſerving that they 
would be far from being of any real uſe to the generality of tradeſmen and mechanics, even were they per - 
ſect maſters of them. Yet I have known boys intended to ſpend their lives in the meaſuring of tapes and 
ribbons, in the weighing of ſugar and plumbs, in the making of ſhoes, in the hammering of kettles, 
ſpend five or ſix years under the diſcipline of the rod, to acquire an imperfe&t knowledge of a few Latin 
words, and of rules of which they are to make no manner of uſe ; theſe the poor boys entirely forget be- 
fore they have ſerved half their apprenticeſhip ; yet theſe very boys, even thoſe who are to paſs great part 
of their time in ſettling accounts, are too often deficient in the common rules of arithmetic, This ab- 
ſurd cuſtom is however leſs generally practiſed than formerly. The ridiculous notion that the knowledge 
of a little Latin is neceſſary to the underſtanding and ſpelling of Engliſh loſes ground, and people have 
found by experience, that thoſe who are acquainted with the learned 1anguages are not always good 
writers of their own. 

In thoſe trades, which by the fortune they require, raiſe the Unie to the rank of gentleman, it 
cannot be denied but that a learned education may be of great advantaee ; but none can reap any benefit 


© from an imperfect and ſuperficial knowledge of the dead languages, which is almoſt all that can be ac- 


'Y quired by moſt of thoſe who are brought up to trade, The merchant may acquire more liberal ſenti- 
ments 


(28) ments by being — with the Greek and Roman authors: but he will obtain more real advantages 


with reſpect to trade, by being able to converſe and write in French, Dutch, Spaniſh, and Portugueſe. 
His character as a gentleman may make him learn the former, and the advantages of trade render it ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould not be ignorant of the latter. I would not be underſtood to inſinuate here that the 
knowledge of the learned languages is not highly neceſſary in other buſineſſes, it may be uſeful to the 
bookſeller, the printer, the apothecary, chymiſt, &c. 

It is however objected, that a boy has commonly a great deal of time to ſpare from his having time to 
learn to read and write, to his being of an age fit to be put out apprentice, and it is aſked how he can be 
employed and kept out of miſchief, without this ſtudy, 

In anſwer to this I ſhall obſerve, that boys ought not only to learn to read, but to "on gracefully ; 
tis indeed few maſters are able to teach them; however they ſeldom learn to read as well as their maſ- 
ters, or with ſo much eaſe to themſelves, and pleaſure to thoſe who hear them as they might do. While 
they are endeavouring to become perfect in reading, they ſhould learn a ſhort Engliſh grammar, 
and obtain a good running hand fit for buſineſs, together with the knowlegde of arithmetic ; theſe are 


neceſſary for every tradeſman ; they may be all practiſed at the ſame time, and each will ſerve as à relief 


from the other, by unending the mind, which would be fatigued by 1 application to the ſame ſub 
ject. . 


ages 
jeſe. 


As nothing 3 is of greater uſe to any mam and particularly to a tradeſinan, than the ability of expreſſing (29) 


his thoughts on any ſubject to a friend or a correſpondent, the boy ſhould be early accuſtomed to write 
letters. This ſhould be a taſk early enjoined him by the maſter, who ſhould oblige him to write his 
thoughts in the form of letters, on ſuch ſubjects, as the boy is fully acquainted with; he ſhould correct 
every fault, every inſtance of impropriety, ſtiffneſs of ſtile, or lameneſs of expreſſion, and with great 
good nature ſhow him in how many different ways an expreſſion may be mended. 

The neceſſity of learning ta draw, where the boy has a genius for a buſineſs that requires (kill i in that 


ingenious art, has been already hinted ; we ſhall therefore only obſerve, that this ought to be learned be- 


times, as ſoon as his genius is diſcovered. This cannot be begun too early, and in many arts it is too 
late to learn when the boy is put apprentice ; for then his fingers become ſtiffened with labour, he natu- 
rally grows more clumſy, and finds great difficulty in making a tolerable proficiency ; but if he has learnt 
it before, this cannot deprive him of it. 

In many arts the knowledge of geometry, and mechanics, if not abſolutely neceſſary to be obtained, 
before the boy goes apprentice, are ſo uſeful in aſſiſting him in learning his buſineſs, with eaſe and plea- 
ſure to himſelf, and fo neceſlary after he has learnt it, that-a boy deſigned for ſuch a buſineſs, cannot 
well employ his time better, than by acquiring the knowledge of thoſe arts, before his being bound to 
a maſter. 


E | As 


| (30) As there may be ſtill a good deal of time to fill up before the boy is of an age fit to go apprentice, let 

| him apply to ſuch ſtudies as will open his mind, improve his knowledge, and qualify him for making 

one day a reputable figure in the world. Let him be taken from ſchool, and be obliged to ſpend ſome 
hours every day in carefully reading the hiſtory of his native country; let his father or his guardian ex- 
plain to him what he does not underſtand, and particularly make him acquainted with the conſtitution ot 
theſe kingdoms : when he has acquired a ſufficient knowledge of thefe ſubjects, and has the principal 
events of our hiſtory ſtored up in his memory, let him ſtudy geography, not by getting by heart names 
and tables of longitudes and latitudes, which he will ſoon forget, but by reading ſome judicious and con- 
ciſe abridgement of voyages and travels, by which he will moft eaſily, and with the greateſt delight, 0a 
learn the ſituation of countries, the advantages and diſadvantages of each ; the manners, cuſtoms, arts, 
commodities, religion and government of nations ; he will thus extend his views, and as by reading the 
hiſtory of his native country and of its conſtitution, he will render it dearer to lfim, and obtain fome- 
thing of a patriot ſpirit ; ſo by the more general ſtudy of the world, he will get rid of a thouſand little 
prejudices, obtain a ſtock of knowledge that will be of laſting = and will learn to pity thoſe who enjoy 


leſs advantages than are beſtowed on himſelf, 


ice 
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Advice to Parents and Guardians on the Choice of a Maſter for a Child. 


E have already obſerved the neceſſity of conſulting the genius of youth; but pride, avarice, or 
whim, are too often the chief counſellors of the father, the mother, or the guardian, when 
hey deliberate on the moſt ſerious concern in life, the proper ſettlement of their children in the world. 

ith reſpect to pride, parents think it a diſhonour to put their children to any branch of bulineſs, which 
they do not conſider, as a genteel trade, or that has not ſomething in it ſuitable to their notions of gran- 
deur. From this motive, a father who will have 5001. to beſtow on his ſon, will give 2001. with him 
o a linen draper, a wholeſale hoſier, or a ſugar-baker, and by this prepoſterous ſtep oblige the young 


(1 


nan to be a journeyman as long as he lives; when he might in ſome other trade eaſily become maſter, 


make a good figure in liſe, and, by the bleſſing of heaven, bring up a family, and perhaps acquire a for- 
une for his children. Indeed a journeyman in ſome of the genteel trades makes no contemptible figure 
n the world, and may live very happily : but not to mention his being in ſome degree ſubject to ano» 
ner, from his not being entirely the maſter of his own actions; it is certain, that while he is in this 
late he can never marry, without he can light upon a woman with a fortune ſufficient to raiſe him above 
t. For a journeyman to any tradeſman muſt unavoidably ſtruggle under great difficulties by _— 


Kath to ſupport the expence of a wife and children, | 
E 2 | * 
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(32) From the ſame motive of vanity or inconſideration, a parent or guardian will put a youth apprentice to 
a wholeſale bookſeller or ſtationer, when the fortune the boy is to receive will not be more than ſufficient * 
to enable him to ſet up a genteel ſhop in a retail way, and is far from being adequate to the credit that 
muſt unavoidably be given by thoſe who ſend large parcels into the country, or ſerve the ſhops in town, 
By this means, the young man learns nothing but how to pack up goods, and to keep the books of the 
ſhop, and may be as unfit to ſet up a retail ſhop when out of bis apprenticeſhip, as if he had never been; 
bred to any branch of buſineſs. 

Indeed with reſpect to all trades which merely conſiſt of buying and felling, a youth can gain very 
little advantage by ſerving an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years to them, more than may be learnt in a few 
months, and his obtaining the freedom of the city : but he who has money and friends, cannot perhaps 
employ his time better from about fourteen or fifteen years of age to twenty-one or twenty-two, than 
among thoſe goods of which he propoſes to make a livelihood ; but then it _ to be. done in ſuch a 
manner, as will be of moſt uſe to him when he ſets up for himſelf. * 

From vanity and inconſideration parents frequently purchaſe a pair of colours for a fon who has not 
one qualification for making a figure as an officer; or without any fortune to ſupport a young man when 
he comes into the world, till he can make his merit known, chuſe for him one of the learned profeſſions: 
hence we ſee poor clergymen, who would have been infinitely more happy had they been bred to the , 
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aneſt manual employment: made sds tad event cs bp their ſkill in me- (33) 
cine, becauſe they are poor; and an infinite number of poor retainers to the law, who are prompted 
want to obſtruct or evade the courſe of juſtice. 

There are other parents and other guardians who are unwilling to advance any conſiderable ſum for 
tting a boy apprentice, even though they could do it without much inconvenience, and who from the 
rdidnefs of their diſpoſition, have no other motive in chuſing a trade or fixing upon a maſter, but the 
allneſs of the ſum that will be given with him. This indeed is a mean and ſordid motive; but per- 

ns of this diſpoſition are not to be wrought upon by arguments; for the ſtrongeſt reaſons can have no 
eight with them. 

Others indeed are from the difficulties under which they ſtruggle, obliged to conſider the ſmallneſs of 

e ſum propoſed by a maſter, as a conſiderable motive fur their putting a ſon apprentice to him. Such 
parent will find many trades, many arts in the courſe of this work, where but ſmall ſums are required. 

y a maſter, and in which a young man of induſtry and ingenuity may obtain a comfortable, and even a 
nteel ſubſiſtence ;. in many of theſe where the boy has a genius for an art, and an education ſuited to it, 

s qualifications will be valued by a maſter more than an apprentices fee. Þ 
A parent or guardian having diſcovered the boy's genius, and fixed upon a trade adapted to it, ſhould 
Y uſe among the ſeveral mafters i in that branch, one of perfect integrity, humanity, and piety. If the man 

5 | 2 is 


(34) is without religion; the boy will loſe all the advantages of a religious education; and there will be lollgi 


too all the pleaſing hopes a pious parent might entertain of his being an- ornament to the chriſtian rel ¶ ſine 
gion here, and at length a member of the kingdom of heaven. If he puts him to a diſhoneſt man, HM boy 
may expect that his ſon will learn to be a knave : if he puts him apprentice to a reprobate, his maſte ha 
may plant in his mind, with the myſteries of his proſeſſion, the ſeeds of vice and profaneneſs. I a 
ſorry to ſay, that theſe reflections, however obvious, are not ſufficiently attended to, and that many pioulif 
parents, through a criminal inadvertency, contribute to the final deſtruction of their own children, not 
withſtanding their having a ſincere concern for their happineſs. What amazing infatuation ! yet this 
the caſe with moſt parents, and nothing can produce a reformation in the morals of * without tbeſſſtn tl 
learn in this important affair to behave with greater wiſdom and circumſpection. i her 

If the parent or conſcientious guardian chuſes a maſter who is ignorant of his buſineſs, the boy wil 


be obliged to pick up all his knowledge from the information of journeymen, and if he is not carrie Euer 


forwards by the force of his own genius, he will be in great danger of being at laſt a bungler. If 
boy is put to a maſter who is ſurly, ill-natured and moroſe, he will be frighted from learning his buff 
neſs ; his temper may be too much broke, he may become diſpirited, and obtain a diſtate to his proſe 


ſion, or be induced to venture every thing by running away. There are ſome maſters who conſider ap | 
prentices as mere ſlaves, and imagine they are under — to ſpend their time in rendering then 
perſe} 


giye themſelves no trouble about any thing elſe. Some deſignedly conceal a valuable ſecret in their bu- 
ſineſs, known to few beſides themſelves ; and notwithſtanding their promiſing in their indentures to teach 
my their whole art and myſtery, baſely violate their obligations, by concealing from their 1 
what is of the greateſt importance they ſhould know. 

In ſhort, both the youth's morals, his ſucceſs in learning his buſineſs, and his happineſs during the 
joulltime of his apprenticeſhip, chiefly depend on the maſter : this however is not all; the temper of the wife 
is to be conſidered ; for if ſhe rules her huſband, he will find it difficult to teach his apprentice, and the 
boy may be very unhappy by being obliged to ſpin out ſeven years under the dominion of a female tyrant. 
In this cafe, inſtead of regularly learning his trade, he may be obliged to ſpend ſome years in running of 
her errands, and doing the drudgery of the houſe. 

y will After theſe obſervations I believe I need not ſpend any more time in cautioning thoſe parents and 
Wy” — who are capable of reflection, and have any regard for their offspring, or to thoſe entruſted to 
If d care, to be very cautious in the choice of e maſters. . 
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perfect in their buſineſs; they employ them | in ſuch work as will beſt turn to their own a and (35) 


(36). On the BzHaviour of ay APPRENTICY. _ ( 


BOY, on his being put apprentice, ought to conſider that his parents, or his friends, have fot 

| £ his advantage devolved their authority on his maſter ; who he ſhould regard as the deputy of thoſeſ 
who gave him being, and to whom he is under the higheſt obligations. He ſhould ſeriouſly reflect, that 
as he is now no longer to be under the eye of thoſe who gave him his education, and have been ſolicit. 
ous for his welfare, honour and gratitude demand that their pious inſtructions and admonitions be not 
thrown away upon him. Let him conſider that his obligations and his duty to the common parent o 
mankind are the ſame, as if he was under the care of an earthly parent; and that therefore he ought 
ſteadily to preſerve a ſerious regard for religion, and conſcientiouſly diſcharge his duty to his great Cre. 


ator, who has a juſt claim to his reverence and love. Let him conſider, that the laws of God are no * 
thing leſs than the rules of happineſs ; that conſcientiouſly attending divine worſhip every Sunday will By 


be the only way of preſerving a ſenſe of religion upon his mind, and of ſecuring him from the innum 
rable dangers to which youth are expoſed ; and that obedience to the laws of heaven is the only mean 
of enjoying peace of conſcience, the approbation of his own mind, health of body, ſafety from danger 
the eſtcem of mankind, and that reputation which can alone inſure his proſperity and ſucceſs in bu 
ſineſs. | 

0 
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On che other hand, let him ſeriouſly reflect, that, by being bound apprentice, he has made his firſt (37) 


we fot 
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be not 


nd his felicity hereafter, depend upon the uſe he now makes of his time. And, if the hopes of being 
now able to ſupport himſelf, the proſpect of a ſettlement for life, and of raiſing a fortune, can have any 
eight, they ought now to take place. 

As it is ſuppoſed that he fixed upon his buſineſs from his own choice, and with his entire approbation, 
it may be reaſonably be believed, that he engages in it with delight ; and this delight” he ſhould keep up 
by frequently reflecting what an advantage it will be to him to become maſter of it. The more he likes 
his employment, and the greater is the induſtry which he applies to it, the ſooner will the pains of learn- 
ing be over, and the ſooner will he do his buſineſs with eafe and pleaſure. 

His intereſt and his happineſs during ſo long a time as ſeven years depending on his . maſter's eſteem 
and affection, he ſhould endeavour by every honeſt means to attain them. For this purpoſe he ſhould 
be diligent in his buſineſs, and often reflect, that it would be criminal in him to trifle away the time that 
ought to be employed in his maſter's ſervice. This-ſhould induce him to work cloſer in his abſence 
than in his preſence ; by which means he will not only promote his maſter's intereſt, but ſooner learn 
his trade. I do not doubt but his father, his mother, or his guardian, have often told him, that during 
his apprenticeſhip he muſt be faithful in every thing entruſted to his care and — This he has 
promiſed 
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ſtep into a world of buſineſs, and is fixed for life on one certain ſphere of action; that his happineſs here, 


(38) promiſed in his indenture; this the laws of jaltice and his own kippinale require, Now is the time 


for his acquiring a character for honeſty and integrity, which will in every ſtation of life contribute 
more to his ſucceſs in buſineſs and his real peace of mind than every other qualification: For without 
| honeſty and integrity, art and ingenuity are of no uſe. All mankind ſhun the villain, and rather chuſ 
to deal with an ignorant or clumſy workman, than with an artful deſigning knave. Honeſty wil 
frequently ſet up a tradeſman without money; it often procures him reſpect even in the midſt of poverty, 
and friends in a country where he has no relations. 

The apprentice is alſo indiſpenſably bound to keep all his maſter's ſecrets, both in relation to his 
trade, and the private affairs of his family. He ſhould feel a tenderneſs for the character of him whois 
no his maſter, and conſtantly remember that it is equally baſe and diſingenuous to carry tales out of the 
family, or to entertain his friends at the expence of the reputation of his maſter and miſtreſs. If he would 
live in peace in the family, he muſt carefully avoid interfering in the domeſtic concerns; and keeping 
cloſe to his buſineſs, muſt never be guilty of tattling between the ſervants, or carrying tales between the 
huſband and wife, He ſhould behave in a reſpectful obliging manner to his maſter and miſtreſs ; intereſt 
bimſelf in what concerns their happineſs ; and chearfully endeavour by every honeſt means to promote it. 

If his maſter keeps many journeymen in the houſe, he will find it neceſſary to maintain a conſtant 
guard over himſelf to avoid being infected by their converſation ; and frequently to recall to mind what- 
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ever he has heard or read, to ſtrengthen his reſolutions to adhere to the cauſe of virtue. - His ears will (99) 


be accuſtomed to profane oaths and obſcenity ; and if he ſhews any diſlike to ſuch diſcourſe, they will 
endeavour to laugh and banter him out of his religion and his modeſty : But let him conſider the glory of 
maintaining his ground in ſpite of all temptations, and that he will be fully repaid for whatever trouble 
this may coſt him, by the ſecret gratulations of his own mind, and the conſciouſneſs of obtaining the 
approbation of God himſelf. 

Among the temptations a young man may meet with from journeymen, gaining a habit of drinking 


may be none of the leaſt. He ſhould therefore ſeldom drink in the workſhop, and be very cautious of 


ſitting down in a public houſe. The time ſpent there muſt be generally ſtolen from the maſter, or in- 


. croach upon the hours neceſſary for reſt, The love of liquor and of company is the bane of a tradeſman, 


and the certain road to ruin and loſs of health. The time, after buſineſs is over, a young man may em- 


ploy in ſuch a manner as will contribute to the happineſs of his life, by his improving in ſuch qualifica- 


tions as may be of uſe to him when his time is expired ; as for inſtance in drawing, endeavouring to im- 
prove his ſtyle in writing, in arithmetic, in the ſtudy of mechanics, in reading hiſtory, voyages, _ 
or in the rational converſation of a ſober and virtuous friend. 

Indeed every young man ought to be extremely careful of his company ; for as ſcarcely any thing can 


be of greater advantage than ſometimes ſpending an hour with a ſober ſenſible companion, ſo nothing 
| can 


lic) can be more dangerous than the a den of the rake and the proſligate. What has been faid e of the 


abandoned fellows frequently to be found among the journeymen of London, may be applied to all com- 
panions of the ſame character: We eaſily aſſume the manners of thoſe with whom we converſe ; we 
grow familiar with their vices by frequently being a witneſs to them ; and we never lofe our horror of 
vice, without being in ſome degree vicious ; we then proceed ſtep by ſtep, till we commit the very ac- 
tions which we before diſapproved in our friends, 

| Now I am ſpeaking of the dreadful effects of keeping bad company, it may not be improper to ob- 
ſerve, that there are ſome accompliſhments that are extremely dangerous : Among theſe a fine voice, 
and a good air in ſinging, have been often fatal to youth. The love of praiſe is a natural paſſion, and 
when a young man is ſure of giving pleaſure in a public houſe to his companions who meet there, he is 
under a ſtrong temptation to reſort thither ; the clamour of applauſe makes him run to hear it; he ſoon 
neglects his maſter's buſineſs ; becomes a ſot ; loſes the powers of reaſon, for a ſong ; and from the 
fondneſs of praiſe is ruined and deſpiſed. 

If the young man would preſerve his integrity, he ſhould be afraid of company addicted to the vice 
of gaming. I have already ſhewn how an apprentice may improve all his leiſure time; but gaming is at 
beſt a dreadful waſte of time; it excludes all improvement; and on being often practiſed for amuſe- 
ment, leads on to the dreadful depravity, that muſt be fatal wherever it takes place, of gaming for the 
ſake 


ſake of money. When this is the caſe, all ſenſe of honeſty is ſoon loſt, the youth becomes uneaſy why (41] 
he is not engaged in play, ſuffers the keeneſt anguiſh when fortune proves unfavourable, and to repair 


the loſs cauſed by his own folly, too often runs all the lengths that deſpair and villainy cn ſuggeſt. 'The 


apprentice therefore who ſets any value on his integrity and peace of mind, his reputation here, and his 
happineſs hereafter, muſt ſtifle his firſt ingiinativns to this vice, which he 1s Jullly forbidden to indulge = 
by his indentures. : 


After what has been faid, it may be thought needleſs to caution the ſenſible apprentice againſt ever 


going to thoſe infamous aſſemblies called hops; in which a number of the meaneſt and moſt illiterate of 


both ſexes meet in a public houſe to dance; for he who has a ſenſe of honour, or any ſentiments that 
can entitle him to the eſteem of a worthy man, will ſhun theſe pernicious, illegal and dangerous aſſem- 
blies, where youth are drawn into criminal engagements, and without ſeeing their danger, are ſoon in- 
volved in diſgrace and ruin. 


The ſtrongeſt temptation apprentices can meet with is perhaps that which ariſes from women, They 


are in a dangerous ſeaſon of life that calls for their utmoſt fortitude, and the united force of reaſon, in- 


tereſt, and religion, to break the ſnares that are laid for them by the abandoned and wanton proſtitute 

Snares that are rendered moſt formidable by what they frequently feel in themſelves at this time, when 

the blood generally runs rm in their young veins, and they are prone to gratify the new-grown appe- 
. a Wh F ö 2 tite. 
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(42) tite. But lt the young man pan that all the arts and blandiſhments of theſe ſyrens are ts to lure 


him into a ſtate of miſery ; that he who embraces a common woman, * ſhame, diſeaſe, rotten- 
neſs, and death, 
As to what may be termed lawful love, the apprentice ought 5 alſo to baniſh i it 2 from his thoughts: 
For it will be time enough for him to think of marrying when he is able to provide for a family. He 
ſhould conſider marriage as an affair of the utmoſt conſequence to his peace and happineſs during the 
whole courſe of his life ; and that therefore it is not to be undertaken without the greateſt deliberation, 
and till he is able to enter into that ſtate with credit. If he has nothing to depend upon when out of his 
time, let him conſider, that he ought in prudence to live ſome time ſingle, in order to.fave ſomething to 
fit him for entering into ſo chargeable a ſtate. "Theſe conſiderations ſhould make him deſpiſe the allure- 
ments of his maſter's female ſervants, How many have been ruined during their, apprenticeſhip by mar- 
rying their maſter's maid, and having a wife, and perhaps one or two helpleſs infants to provide for, be- 
fore they are able to provide for themſelves ? Is this a deſirable way of ſetting out in life, thus to bring 
on misfortunes as ſoon as they are able to feel them, and at once to deſtroy every hope of proſperity and 
ſolid happineſs ? I need not mention the aſſiduity with which theſe giils endeavour to pleaſe and gain the 
affections of their maſter's apprentices ; I need not mention how ardently Fats ye to be in love: 


But it may be proper te obſerve, that theſe very girls, by their conduct afterwards, generally ſhew, that 
| * they 


that they have been only acting a part, and had no other view, but to get rid of the dependence of ſervi- (43) 
vitude, and by their ungenerous behaviour theſe matches are uſually rendered as unhappy as they are im. 
prudent. Induſtry and affiduity in buſineſs will be the beſt means of avoiding theſe ſnares, and of pre- 
venting a young man's entertaining thoſe chimerical and romantic notions of love that are the ruin of 
youth, And to avoid all temptation, he ſhould be as ſeldom in the company of the ſervant maid as 
poſſible, 

Let every apprentice conſider, that this is the time not only of learning a trade, but of fixing his cha- 
rater for honeſty, ſobriety, and prudence ; and on his behaviour at this time will in a great meaſure 
depend the virtue and the vice that will give a colour to his future life, and ever after denote him a man 
of probity or a villain, the delight of his friends, or their ſhame and diſgrace. As this is the time for 
fixing proper habits, let him take care that they are ſuch as are manly and worthy of his nature as a rea- 
ſonable being. We have already taken notice how he may improve his leiſure hours: Let us now ſes * 
how he may in this period encreaſe his knowledge of the world, and treaſure up in his mind thoſe max- 
ims of prudence that will be of the greateſt advantage to him as a tradeſman, 

Let the apprentice, when he begins to know his trade, reſolve that no ſecrets in his art ſhall din 
him, and endeavour, by frequently ſearching his maſter's books, to be as well acquainted with the buy- 
ing as the ſelling prices. Let him ſearch into the different manners of working among the different 


F 2 journeymen, 


(44) journeymen, compare them with his maſter's performances, and ſee which is the neateſt, and what 


method moſt eaſily and expeditiouſly accompliſhes every different kind of work. 

Let him examine the morals of all about him, and ſee if drunkenneſs and lazineſs are not always 
clothed with rags, . Let him examine whether a flow and but indifferent workman, who is ſober, care- 

ful, and induſtrious, does not make a better appearance, and live in all reſpects more comfortably and 
more reſpected, than a man who has no regard to his actions. In the ſame manner let him examine 
every crime and every virtue he obſerves among men, and he will find that vice and miſery are inſepara- 
dle companions, and that virtue, prudence, and happineſs, commonly go hand in hand together. 
When he ſtretches his views forwards and obſerves the conduct of his neighbours, of thoſe with whom 
his maſter is concerned in trade, and of all who fall within his notice, he will find reaſon to make the 
ſame obſervation, He will ſee, that the young ſhop-keeper, wlio launches out into expence, who keeps 
a horſe before he is well eſtabliſhed in buſineſs, who has lodgings in the country before he knows the 
expence of houſe-keeping in town, and who ſpends more time than is neceſſary in the alehouſe or the 
tavern, 1s ſoon deficient in his payments, * in a little time, without any extraordinary loſſes in trade, 
becomes a bankrupt. 

He will ſee that the tradeſman who is fond of ener, and commits his buſineſs to the care of ſer- 


5 yants, is in the ready road to ruin; for, beſides the expence in which he . involves him- 
| ſelf 
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felf while he is abroad, buſineſs is almoſt conſtantly neglected at home thoſe on whom he confiaes ge- 10) 


nerally take advantage of his indolence to plunder him, or hurt his intereſt by their ill conduct. 

- He will perceive that even the ſober young tradeſman, who, with ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs, begins 
the world by laying in a very great ſtock of goods, endangers his credit, and reduces himſelf to great 
difficulties. If moſt of his money is laid out in ſtocking his ſhop and furniſhing a houſe, he will have 
great quantities of goods lie dead upon his hands till they grow old faſhioned and become of little value 
at the ſame time he will want caſh when an advantageous bargain offers, and will have the mortification 
to find; that a more cautious perſon, with a leſs fortune, will obtain the advantage he is obliged to re- 
jet, If great part of his ſtock was bought upon credit, he will find bills become due before he is able 
to honour them, and be reduced to great diſtreſs in order to make good his payments, 

He will ſee ſome of his acquaintance ruined by keeping a great deal of company in order to get bu- 
fineſs, which involves them in expences they are unable to ſupport, He will fee others reduced to 
diſtreſs by being bound for a friend; and will have an opportunity of learning this maxim, that if 2 
friend is in diſtreſs, and it Is in his power to relieve him without any conſiderable inconvenience to 
himſelf, he ought to do it; but if he cannot advance money for him, he ought not to lay himſelf un- 
der an obligation of paying another's debt when it may be ſtill more inconvenient : For though it is his 


= 


| (46) duty to do humane actions, he is under no obligation to load himſelf with another's burden which 
he is unable to carry. But yet, if he cannot conveniently ſerve his friend by advancing the money, 
| and is under no obligation to hazard his own liberty or credit, yet he may till be of ſervice to him by 
his perſonal application and influence with the creditor. 

| Among the many ſecret artifices uſed to ſupport a ſinking credit, that of borrowing a friend's note is 
one of the moſt dangerous and fatal. The youth who is on the point of launching into trade, cannot be 
too ſtrongly guarded againſt this ſnare, into which a good-natured young man is in great danger of being 
ſurprized : But the loſs of credit, and ſometimes the ruin with which it is attended, ought to make him 
ſteadily refuſe to engage in ſuch practices. 

Among the many inſtructions and cautions uſually given by parents, that of being indefatigable i in bu- 
ſineſs is perhaps never negleCted, as being dictated by wiſdom and experience; but ought he not alſo 
to be told, that he ſhould have a tender concern for the intereſts of others, and that he who grows 
wealthy by the low price he gives his labourers and journeymen, may properly be ſaid to bottle up the ti 
tears of thoſe who are ready to periſh, Nay, in reality, I believe it will be found by experience to be 1 
the beſt and the moſt profitable method of proceeding; for he that pays good prices, and employs the 


beſt hands, will have the * means of raiſing a fortune with honour and reputation. 
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I thall conclude this article with obſerving, that every apprentice, in whatever circumſtances he en- 
ters into the world, ought to build his hopes of ſucceſs on his knowledge of the trade to which he 
is bred, the probity and integrity of his intentions, on his punctuality in dealing, his endeavouring, if 


poſſible, to improve the art he proſeſſes, and. by acting in all reſpects as a fair dealer, a good man, 


and a chriſtian, | nfo 
| 0 
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» BOOKS LATELY. PUBLIESD 


| A N Abridgement of Captain COOK's Three Voyages round the World. The Firſt from 1768 to 1771, 
the Second from 1772 to 1775, and the Third and Laſt from 1776 to 1783. To which is added, Cap- 
tain Furneux's Narrative during his ſeparation in the ſecond Voyage. The whole containing an account of every 
intereſting tranſaction, and an accurate deſcription of all the new diſcoveries, with the cuſtoms and manners of 
the inhabitants. To which is added, Captain Cook's life, with the particulars of his death, at full length, 
written by Captain King. ' 
; Thoſe who have the care of youth of either ſex, cannot put a more entertaining work, for the hours of relax- 
ation from ſtudy, into their hands. The whole is com riſed in two pocket volumes, price 6s, ſewed, or 73. 
bound, Each volame may be had ſeparate, price 38. ſewed, or 3s, 6d, bound, 
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Deer et 7.'? 
; al Trim, fevre, 
Laria, the Sword, 
ſdence, the Hiſtory: 
$c<ptionable parts, 
iſg parlour window 


oduqd into ſeveral rè - 
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N FHE BEAUTIES.OF STERNE. 
Including the moſt, intereſting part of Sterne's Works, particular 
Trim's Brother, the, Fille de Chambre, the Monk, Dead Aſs, 
the Starling, Shandy's Juſtification, the Supper, the Pie-man, . 
of a Watch-coat ; ati&a variety of Reflections and Anecdotes, tog 
or looſe expreſſions of this elegant writer are here omitted, in orde 
volume for readers of every claſs, particularly youth of both ſexes 
ſpectable ſchools, In one pocket volume, price half a crown, ſew 
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CLARKE and WORMUL EZ ſhort and eaſy Introduction to HE AAT DA, containing a conciſe Dictionary of 
the terms uſed in Heraſdry, and above eight kundred examples, elegantly engraved; inſtructions for ſketching 
or blazoning arms, as practiſed among the Heralds and Engravers ; a familiar explanation of hatchments, at- 
chievements, or eſcuftheons, ſhewihg at firſt view what brauch of a family they belong to, or are erected in 
memory of. A new edition, impreved. Price 3s. 1 TIES | £ var 
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The GENTLEMAN “s- GUIDE in his Tour through Pranee; with an account of che public carriages by 
land and water, and the hours of their departure and arrival. Written by an Officer; who travelled an am œο 
nomical principle, Lo which is. added, a correct Map of all the poſt roads, containing the diſtances of the 
towns, laid down in a familiar manner. "The ſeventh editidn, with conſiderable additions. Particularly an ac- 
8 of the different routes through Italy, and the expence of travelling from ſtage to ſtage. — 


